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CORRECTION 

The following is to be inserted'** after the third 
paragraph of the story on page 7 of packet #836 
entitled Proposed Affirmative Action Rules Chal- 
lenged by Women’s and Civil Rights Groups: 

The new regulations, which some have called 
"Ford’s last favor to business" were designed 
behind closed doors and issued in the hope that 
they would be isntituted automatically after the 
required 60-day response period. 

But when working women’s organizations in 
Chicago, Boston, New York and elsewhere got a look 
at the regulations and realized their implica- 
tions, the groups mounted a vigorous and success- 
ful campaign to expose the content of the re- 
visions, extend the response period, win public 
hearings and push for stronger — not weaker — 
enforcement of affirmative action. 


NOTES FROM LNS ) 

As you indicated in your responses to our 
recent questionnaire, there's an overwhelming 
interest in an index of past LNS packets* So 
we'll be in our office from December 19-22 
compiling the index for 19 7§, which we'll be send 
ing to you early in January. Write or phone : 
us immediately if you have any suggestions on 
how to make the index best fit your needs. 

Our next packet dated December 18 will be 
our last packet for the year. Our first packet 
for 1977 will be published on January 5. 


IF YOU MISS A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED PACKET, LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND YOU ANOTHER ONE SOON 



ROOK REVIEW: 


CAMBODIA: STARVATION AND REVOLUTION 

k by Co or go C. Hildebrand & D. Gareth Porter. 

Monthly Review Press, 1976; 124 pgs , hdbk, $6.95) 

NEW YORK (INS) -This newly-released book on the 
Cambodian revolution fills a gaping hole in informa- 
tion available to Americans so bombarded with horror 
stories of the new Cambodian government. 

The authors compare living conditions in the 
areas controlled by the Lon Nol regime, supported 
by the U.S., with conditions in the liberated zones. 
Current information in the book shows how the pattern 
of life in these areas was extended throughout the 
country after the April 17, 1975 victory. 

During the war the two competing governments 
had very different policies on the problem of feed- 
ing their populations, and the authors analyze the 
ideology and organization which determined these 
policies. Their study is based on extensive docu- 
mentation from a wide variety of sources, including 
Cambodian radio broadcasts, scholarly investigations 
of Cambodian agriculture, interviews with Cambodians 
who had been in liberated zones, eyewitness accounts 
from foreign visitors, and reports from Western in- 
telligence agencies. Maps and a historical chronol- 
ogy add to the reader's graphic view of the situa- 
tion. 

A study in three parts, the book details the 
widespread starvation in the war-swollen cities un- 
der the Lon Nol regime, and the evacuation from 
these disease-r idden cities which had no food stores 
at the end of the war. 


The authors' major contribution is an exten- 
sive analysis of the years leading to liberation. 

In the five years, the National United Front, of 
Kampuchea (NUFK) turned a shattered rural economy 
into a base strong enough to lead a successful war, 
developing agricultural resources extensive enough 
to enable them to feed the three million people of 
Phnom Penh when the Lon Nol government was defeated. 

Cambodia moved on to reap a rice harvest in 
1975 that was double that of the pre-war years. At 
the same time, "Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
was actively leaking White House intelligence (to 
the press) including predictions that one million 
Cambodians would die in the next twelve months," 
according to the Hong Kong commercial weekly, Far 
Eastern Economic Review. 


Mobilization of Peasantry 


other half. 

The National United Front of Kampuchea be- 
gan to attack these problems shortly after it 
was formed on March 3, 1970, just five days 
after Lon Nol — with the lp^from the U.S. — over- 
threw neutralist Prince Sihanouk. T^e NUFK, 
viewing the peasants as the "main force," intro- 
duced basic agrarian reforms in 1970 and 1971 
in the 70% of Cambodia that they controlled. 

They seized the land of pro-Lon Nol absentee 
landlords and reorganized the labor force into 
"groups of solidarity for increasing production" 
rather than small family units. 

In January of 1972 the production solidar- 
ity groups began work on water management instal- 
lations and irrigation projects. The work was 
slowed from February to August, 1973 because 
of the most intensive U.S. bombing campaign 
ever, aimed particularly at Cambodia's densely 
populated heartland. 

When the bombing finally stopped, work re- 
sumed under the slogan, "in farming, rely on 
the people and not on heaven." 

By 1974, U.S. Aid for International Devel- 
opment was apologizing for the low Lon Nol har- 
vest yields due to "heavy rains after a drought." 

In the same period, the National United Front 
achieved two harvests a year, and in some areas 
three . 

By this time the NUFK was fulfilling the four 
main supply tasks it faced: feeding the guerrilla 

fighters, the population of the areas it controlled, 
the refugees who returned from the Lon Nol zones 
to the countryside, and exporting rice to the Viet- 
namese liberation fighters in return for weaponry. 

It was on this firm foundation that the NUFK 
was able to quickly move the population from 
Phnom Penh -— where 15,000 people died of star- 
vation in the last four months of the war — to 
areas of the country where food had been stock- 
piled. The authors examine in detail this deci- 
sion, which was portrayed in the U Q S. press as an 
act of brutal fanaticism. 

The authors conclude by bringing readers up 
to date on the specifics of the latest develop- 
ments in agriculture, textile, rubber, bicycle 
and other industries, and the rebuilding of the 
transport and communications network that was 
heavily destroyed by the U.S. during the war. 


Tne key to Cambodia's agricultural revolution 
lay in effective mobilization of the people, 90% 
of whom are peasants , and an intensive effort to 
harness water resources that made possible a major 
expansion of production through double-cropping. 

The traditional rural economy was carried out 
on small plots farmed by individual families who 
were burdened with growing tenancy , vast indebted- 
ness and no control over the prices of their goods. 
Cambodia was also a victim of the "dual economy" 
where French colonization developed only the sec- 
tors it could export profitably — this meant rubber, 
not rice. In addition, the Cambodian peasant was 
a "slave to the climate," due to the massive rain- 
fall and flooding during half the year, and drought 
which dried the rivers to cracked mud during the 


The revolution in Cambodia was fought for in- 
dependence of the country as well as improvement 
in living conditions for its people. The case 
study of Cambodia provides a vivid example of how 
one developing nation, facing the classical prob- 
lems of the remnants of feudalism, years of Euro- 
pean colonization and U.S. aggression, overcame 
these difficulties by relying solely on its own 
resources and people. 

- 30 - 

(Copies of the book, "Cambodia: Starvation And 
Revolution," can be ordered from Monthly Review 
Press, 62 West 14th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011) 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ISOLATION: 

"RUN UMBER THIS IS NOT PUNISHMENT" 

■ .‘■a " tor r s Note : The following instructions to 

T* .. .i. regarding the treatment of prisoners 

f tgtt L.on or "the hole 3 " were taken from the 
f- r? ] Taro Zina Corrections Facility for Women in 
' ' They were first printed in Bar None 3 a 

'.agaztne published in Somerville 3 Massachu.’- 

1 • No Clothing: (this includes dress, bra, 

r-nties, etc.) 

2. No Mattress, Pillow, or Linens: (sheet, 

blanket, towel, washcloth, pillowcase, etc.) 

2. No personal articles (toothbrush, deodor- 
ant, soap, etc.) 

A. No cigarettes or matches. 

5. Cut off water in cell. 

6. Make sure that everything that goes into 

cell, comes out of the cell - especially impor- 
tant if you enter the cell. It is best to remove 

, oi.s and other objects from pockets before entering 
coll. At meal times make sure all cups, plate 3) etc, 
are counted before going into the cell and after it 
in removed. No forks, spoons, cup lids or knifes 
U.-.culd go into the cell. 

7 . The attendant should observe the inmate 
iring mealtime closely. Make sure all food is 

- at on or returned. Make sure that the inmate does 
net stuff the mouth so full that she could choke 
herself by blocking her throat with food. 

8. After taking everything from the inmate do 
a thorough search of hair, amrpits, groin area 

anJ meuth for hidden articles. The nurse will do 
an internal search if necessary. Remove false 
teeth and partial plates. 

9. Make a search of the cell for hidden arti- 
cles: Never return a suicidal patient to the same 

cell she occupied prior to the start of suicidal 
precautions. She may have hidden articles in her 
old cell. 

10. No paper napkins are used. Toilet 
Tissue is not given. No sanitary protection is 
used (Kotex, tampax, etc.) 

UMEMBER A WAD OF PAPER OR COTTON' CAN CHOKE A 

RSON. ) 

11. If there are any questions of what to do 
or not to do, please call the nurse on duty. 

You may not agree with any or all of these in- 
structions. However, they are necessary precau- 
tions to help the inmate stay alive until she be- 
comes mentally able to help herself. A potential 
suicidal person may not look or act sick. She 
probably will become angry when you carry out your 
instructions, REMEMBER this is not a punishment. 

It is to protect the inmate. 

- 30 - 

(bar Kone's address P . 0 . Box 124, W. Somerville, 

Ma. 02144) 
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( See packet #8ZZ for background on the Daikon Shdeld) < 
NEW STUDY SHOWS JUST HOW DANGEROUS IUD IS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Women who use intrauterine 
devices and become pregnant run a 50 times greater 
risk of dying from septic abortions than pregnant 
women who don’t wear IUDs, according to a study by 
the federally-run Center for Disease Control in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Septic abortions are spontaneous 
infected abortions or miscarriages. 

The study, which appeared in the November 18 
issue of the New England Journal of Medicine, 
analyzed U.S. deaths from spontaneous abortions 
between 1972 and 1974. During that period, 50 
women died from septic abortions. Among those who 
didn’t use IUDs for birth control, the mortality 
rate was 0.28 per 100,000 pregnant women. In women 
using IUDs, the mortality rate was 14.8 deaths per 
100,000 pregnant women. 

The findings illustrate for the first time 
the magnitude of risk" among women who continue 
to wear an IUD after becoming pregnant, Dr. 

Willard Cates, Jr., told the Wall Street Journal. 

Cates, chief of the Disease Center’s abortion 
surveillance branch, was one of the four authors 
of the report. 

Although the study covers all types of IUDs, 
it showed that Daikon Shield wearers were three times 
more likely to die from septic abortions than 
users of other types of IUDs. 

A.H. Robins Company, the manufacturer of the 
Daikon Shield, stopped marketing the device in 
June, 1974 after increasing incidents of death, 
iniury and infection among women using the Daikon 
shield . The Virginia-based company, which had 
moved into the lead of national IUD sales, made 
the decision just as the FDA was about to begin 
hearings on the device. 

Today some 800,000 women in the U.S. and 
500,000 women in other countries are still wearing 
the Daikon Shield as a birth control device. As 
of November 1, there were 670 pending civil suits 
against Robins Co. alleging injuries caused by 
the Daikon Shield. 

—30— 
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LOS ANGELES WOMEN WIN PENSION RULING 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Women workers at the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power no longer 
have to pay for living longer. Up until a recent 
court ruling they were required to pay into their 
pension plan 15/C more than male workers in their 
department. The city reasoned that since women 
lived longer than men, they should pay more in the 
pension fund. 

Local 18 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers took the city to court on behalf 
of its women members. The federal court of appeals 
ruled in their favor, saying the policy violates the 
1964 Civil Rights Act prohibiting sex discrimination 
in employraent- 
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: 'RG; ESTERS AGAINST TRIDENT SUB BASE 
SENTENCED IN SEATTLE 


' '"0 i r 


N> \ ■ CRK lENSl -—Eight anti-nuclear protesters 
■u-en sentenced to up to 90 days in jail for 
ro , e last summer in protesting the construc- 
ei a giant nuclear submarine base in Bangor, 
n £ u ' n * Fivt ’ were sentenced in U.S. federal 
m Seattle, Washington November 23 v and three 
c ember 6. 


i .io demonstrators, many of them members of the 
pacu ist Pacific Life Community in Seattle and New 
Westminster, British Columbia, were convicted of 
t i os pass i ng and destruction of government property 
:or staging fence-cutting protests at the Trident 
S ase August 8 and September 19. 

Seventy-one people took part in the August 
demonstration, squirming onto the edge of the base 
pi operty after the military fence was cut in full 
view or U.S. marshalls. Marine Corps guards, mem- 
bers of the press and local people equipped with 
telephoto lenses. Also present at the demonstration 
vn.-> a large model of the "Trident Monster" made of 
bamboo poles, rope and black plastic. 


means they could cause death or serious physical 
injury. And two, which involved hazards from exces- 
sive exposure to iron oxide and fluorides, were clas 
sified as "very serious." In addition, a total of 
1,335 work places were found to be unsafe or hazard- 
ous . 

The report lists toxic breathing conditions and 
no ventilation, volatile gas leaks, unsafe storage 
of gas and damaged gas hoses, as well as excessive 
noise levels and exposed electrical wiring. Welders 
in particular are subject to excessive exposure to 
chemicals, fumes and dusts. They are forced to work 
in very cramped confines where they often have to 
crawl over ships' structures to do their job. 

After discovering the violations, OSHA fined 
GD-EB an unprecedented $12,435 on December 2. This 
is believed to be the largest fine levied by OSHA 
in New England during its six-year history. Mean- 
while, work at the plant contiues, at least until 
December 17, as GD-EB has fifteen days to file an 
appeal . 

— 30— 
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I don't mind being tried for entering the base," 
Michael Adams, one of the eight, testified in 
court. I did try to stop construction there. I did 
try to stop the housing of nuclear submarines there 
• want to go down on record, I demonstrated 
against the Trident." 

In court, the defendants cited the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 and the Geneva Convention of 1949 to 
show that construction of the base constituted an 
international crime. But the court refused to accept 
the applicability of international law. 

The Trident base, located just south of the 
U.S .--Tinada border, will house at least ten Trident 
submarines by 1979 out of a projected U.S. fleet 
of 30. Each Trident sub carries 408 individually- 
guided nuclear warheads, making the entire Bangor 
svstem capable of launching a first-strike attack on 
4,080 targets at once. The Bangor base was also 
the target of a demonstration last May. 

— 30 — 

(Thanks to the Washington alternative paper. North- 
west and Canadian University Press for 

this information.) 
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TRIDENT SUB MANUFACTURER FINED 
FOR UNSAFE WORKING CONG ■ TIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A recent investigation by the 
U.S. Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
has discovered massive violations of health and 
safety rules at General Dynamics-Electric Boat 
Division (GD-EB) facility in Quonset Point, Rhode 
I s 1 and . 

The GD-EB facility, which with 4,000 workers 
is Rhode Island's largest employer, manufactures 
Trident submarine hull sections. These are then 
shipped down the New England coast to the GD-EB main 
shipyard In Groton, Connecticut for final assembly 
into 560-foot long Trident nuclear submarines. 

The 96-page OSHA report found a total of 265 
violations at the Quonset Point plant. Twelve were 
classified as "serious" — which according to OSHA 


BERRIGAN STOPPED FROM VISITING SAXE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Boston city jail officials pre- 
vented Father Daniel Berrigan from visiting Susan 
Saxe in prison in late November. 

Saxe is awaiting trial in Massachusetts on char- 
ges of felony murder following an October trial that 
ended in a hung jury. Presently incarcerated in the 
basement of the Suffolk County Courthouse, Saxe is 
under constant supervision and maximum security. 

She is allowed personal visits three times each 
week for an hour and a half at a time. 

Berrigan, who has corresponded with Saxe for 
some time, had planned his November 22 visit in ad- 
vance to conform with prison visitation rules. When 
he arrived at the appointed Lime, however, Charles 
Street Jail Master Harold Langlois and Chief Justice 
Walter McLaughlin told him that he would not be 
allowed to see Saxe. No reason was given. 

— 30— 
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WOMEN — GREYHOUND MAY OWE YOU CASH 

DENVER, Colorado (Big Mama Rag/LNS) — II you're 
a woman from a Western state and you applied to be 
a greyhound bus driver in recent years and were 
turned down, you may have some money coming to you. 

A class action suit has been brought against 
most western divisions of the Greyhound Bus lines 
on behalf of all women who have been turned down 
for driving jobs in the last few years. 

Greyhound agreed to settle out of court by pay- 
ing damages to women who were denied jobs because 
of sex discrimination. The company also agreed to 
enforce quotas in their training programs. So 
apply again. 

— 30— 
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SEND NEWS & GRAPHICS TO LNS. . . That's LNS 
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HI SPAN TC CROUPS CRITICIZE IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
FOR DRAGNET RAID IN D.C. 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- An Immigrat ion and Naturali- 
zation Service (INS) dragnet arrest of 26 people 
in Washington D.C. has sparked criticism bv His- 
panic groups in the area. In response the INS has 
issued a directive to halt mass arrests of "illegal 
aliens." But the impact of the directive is at 
present unclear as the INS has frequently come under 
attack for its procedures. 

INS agents touched off a melee in West Potomac 
Park November 28 when they appeared at a double- 
header soccer match between teams from El Salvador, 
Britain and Peru. The agents infiltrated the crowd 
of about 250 and began demanding to see spectators' 
green cards proving legal presence in the U.S. 

Word flashed through the crowd and spectators 
bolted in terror. More than 50 leaped into the icy 
Tidal Basin to escape the onrushing INS agents and 
police mounted on horses and motor scooters. 

The Washington, D.C. -based Hispanic Coalition 
denounced the INS action at a recent press conference, 
charging that that INS agents frequently accost and 
question in an"of f ensively racist" manner, people 
they consider "of foreign appearance." 

Agents approached the soccer players of the El 
Salvador team demanding green cards, for instance, 
but made no such demand of British players. The out- 
raged El Salvador team quit the contest in protest 
over the incident. 

After the 26 arrests, two people were released 
when it was discovered they were in the U.S. legally. 

The rest were forced to accept "voluntary departure" 
for El Salvador. 

"Illegal and excessive procedures disrupt and 
harass the lives of Hispanic citizens, residents and 
other legal aliens," a Hispanic Coalition statement 
said. "The Hispanic community has been enraged and 
unified by the repitition of these abuses." There 
are more than 150,000 people of Latin origin in the 
D.C. area. 

"Even the so called 'illegal alien ,'" the 
statement pointed out, "is not a criminal who must 
be deprived of his or her basic human dignity 
by fear of a police force that has the power to 
follow him or her everywhere in daily life. 

Last September people leaving an Episcopal 
church in northwest Washington were ordered to pro- 
duce green carols for the INS; on another occasion, 

INS agents entered a Spanish movie theater, stopped 
the prjoector, turned on the house lights, and 
searched everyone present for green cards. 

Yet Ron Chirlin, an attorney for AYUDA, a 
Hispanic community organization, pointed out that 
"the INS is actually on its best behavior here in 
the District of Columbia, where there are so many 
foreign embassies and news media representatives." 

INS practices in other areas are undoubtedly worse, 
he speculated. 

Meanwhile, on "the Hill," Congressional repre- 
sentatives are saying that an "illegal alien" bill 
introduced by Rep. Peter Rodino (D— NJ) will be re- 
introduced in the 95th Congress. And a similar bill 
is likelv to be introduced in the Senate by James 

Eastland' (D-Miss) . The Rodino bill would authorize 
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the INS to conduct sweep and mass arrests anywhere 
in the country, including churches and unions. 
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JOB CONDITIONS SQUEEZE THE EMPLOYED, 

OFFICE WORKERS TESTIFY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — "On one of my jobs I learned 
that others in my category had been granted increases 
but I had not," recalled a New York woman who has beei 
a legal secretary for 18 years. When she asked for a 
raise she was told that it "would foul up the book- 
keeping system. " 

"The salary-secret taboo is an employer's contri- 
vance to keep salaries down and favor one worker over 
another. The result is dissension, doubt and friction 
Disclosure of salary by one employee to another, if 
known to the employer, is the highest breach of office 
mores, resulting in severe reprimand, if not dismissal 

This was one of a number of personal testimonies 
given by office workers at a government hearing in New 
York City December 8. The public hearing, held by the 
New York State Assembly Labor and Industrial Problems 
Committee, covered job-related problems affecting 
800,000 clerical workers in New York City and shared b 
thousands more workers throughout the country. 

Women Office Workers (WOW), the National Organiza 
tion of Women, and the Workers Defense League were 
among the groups represented at the hearing. They pro 
posed legislation that would: 

** require businesses to nost. s'lck lea i . • j’i, 
kali ay an l Tour policy t’ i;: lovers cannot play 

favorites ; 

** require employers to provide written job descrip- 
tions so that workers cannot be unfairly denied unem- 
ployment insurance benefits for refusing to perform 
non-work-related tasks; 

** ensure that an employee fired for filing a ag 

or race discrimination complaint cannot be unfairly 
denied unemployment benefits. 

"There hasn't been that much attention given to 
what recession means in terms of jobs standards for 
people who are employed," said WOW member Carol Feeney 
explaining her group's participation in the hearings. 
She cited, for example, the need for public posting 
of holidays and hours. 

"So many times women are given verbal promises an 
then the conditions change. Or people are denied unem 
ployment insurance for 'insubordination.' It's such a 
broad term. They'll try to get that employee not only 
fired but destitute." 

Feeney's own testimony at the hearing described 
just such an experience. After 14 years in secretaria 
work, Feeney was fired for "insubordination" after she 
organized a meeting between the management of her com- 
pany and a WOW representative. 

"I requested a hearing from the State Division of 
Unemployment Insurance Benefits," she recalled. "(But 
after seeing the referee chuckle as he instructed the 
employer to raise his right hand, and the employer in 
turn laugh knowingly as he promised to tell the truth 
the decision X received in the mail denying my unem- 
ployment benefits was not surprising." 

-30- 
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(See packets #785 and 833 for more information). 

YEAR-LONG COMMUNITY OCCUPATION ENDS IN 
REOPENING OF BROOKLYN FIREHOUSE 

NEW YORK (INS) — A feeling of guarded happi- 
ness is afoot in Brooklyn’s Northside community , 
where residents have won a 12%-month battle 
to get their firehouse reopened. 

Members of this primarily Polish-Slavic 
working people's neighborhood have fought City 
Hall and Fire Commissioner John O' Hagan since 
November, 1975 , when the latest round of cut- 
backs ended in the closing of eight firehouses 
in New \ ork City. For more than a year, these 
determined residents have occupied the fire- 
house at 136 Wythe Avenue, physically guarding 
its lone engine from removal by the city. 

Now they are relieved that the battle is 
over, but critical of the city's final offer. 

"It's a victory in one sense — we got the 
city to back down and agree that we were right, 
that we needed fire protection," said Sagrrill 
Covrian, a community organizer active in the 
year-long occupation. But, she continued, "hav- 
ing Rescue 4 is a compromise. It was the best 
we could do." 

Covrian was referring to the agreement be- 
tween the city and the community, which was rat- 
ified December 11 and scheduled to take effect 
some time before Christmas. It provides for a 
fire-rescue company in Queens to extend its op- 
erations into Northside, Brooklyn. 

Up until now, fire fighting has not been a 
function of city rescue companies. "(So) relo- 
cating the company from Queens (to Brooklyn)," 
Corvian noted, "won't actually take fire pro- 
tection away from Queens," 

The Rescue Company will continue to respond 
to a variety of injury calls. But now, its seven 
firefighters, equipped with an engine, will also 
begin quenching flames in Northside. 

Originally, the Northside protesters had de- 
manded the full reopening of their former Engine 
Company 212, and the rehiring of 22 firefighters 
to cover all shifts. They stressed the need 
for full protection in their neighborhood, where 
many houses are wood-frames, and where chemical, 
rag and paper factories, gasoline and oil tanks 
are well mixed into the residential areas. 

But, as Covrian put it, "we had the prin- 
ciple from the beginning of not stripping 
another community of fire protection" — a 
"solution" the city continually proposed. 

While fire protection won't be taken away 
from Queens, some Northside residents say the 
agreement may cause delays of about 10 minutes 
in rescue operations in Queens. They add, how- 
ever* that this is less crucial than a delay in 
response to fire alarms. 

The closing of the Brooklyn firehouse last 
year was only one of many cutbacks to hit the 
Fire Department since 1973. Asked about the 
effect of layoffs, 'Bob Allen, a firefighter . 
who guarded ' Northside's engine during 
the occupation said, "Morale is ridiculously low 
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in the department. They 1 re sort of tearing the 
heart out of us. 

"Now only four men ride the engines when it 
used to be five or six," explained Allen, speaking 
of the dangers of fighting fires with such acute 
shortages of staff. 

On the Northside victory, Allen said, ."We fin- 
ally beat City Hall. It took a year's hard work." 
He added that a victory party is in the works. 

Sagrrill Covrian reflected on the year-long 
action: "It was a victory for people's community 
struggles in the sense that a united group of 
people struggling for a long time can beat the EFCB 
(Emergency Financial Control Board), the banks and 
the powers that be." (The EFCB primarily represents 
financial interests and was set up last year and 
given across-the-board powers to deal with the city' 
financial crisis.) 

"We're just sorry it had to take anything at 
all from anyone else," Covrian said. "If that com- 
munity (in Queens) wants to fight the removal of 
Rescue 4 from their neighborhood, we'll be behind 
them 100 per cent!" 
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PROTESTERS -DEMAND FIRING OF TV NEWSCASTER 
FOR SEXIST, RACIST REMARK 

NEW YORK (INS )-- Carrying signs and chanting 
"Rape is no joke," womm demonstrated outside the 
New York offices of ABC— TV on December 9. They were 
demanding the firing of a local newscaster for mak- 
ing an offensive comment following a news story 
about the rape of an eight— year old girl. 

Directly following the rape news story and be- 
fore reporting the weather, reporter Tex Antoine 
commented, "Confucius say, if rape inevitable, re- 
lax and enjoy it." 

Outraged viewers immediately swamped ABC's tel- 
ephone lines, and Antoine was indefinitely sus- 
pended. But women organizers of the demonstration 
say he is expected back on the air December 19. 

"We feel that suspension is a slap on the wrist," 
said Margalo Ashley-Bennett , coordinator for the 
National Organization for Women (NOW). "Antoine 
should not be allowed back on the air." 

As ian-Amer leans in New York also criticized the 
statement for its racism. 

The newscaster apologized for the remark on the 
station's late night news, saying he "didn't know 
the victim was an eight year-old." 
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GIRL SCOUT SCABS 

NEW YORK (Big Mama Rag/ltfS)— Girl Scout and 
Brownie uniforms are being made underr substandard 
wages and working conditions cbnditicns since the 
Co-ed Garment Company closed its union shop in 
Festus, Missouri and reopened at a non-union plant 
in the Mississippi Delta. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
says that the company wouldn't have made the move 
without the assurance of continued support and of- 
ficial status from the Eirl Scouts. -30- ~ 
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v ' "rugbies to go with this article) 

‘ -- a XT WORKERS : FIGHTING FOR THEIR JOBS 

NSW V 0 T 'K ( LNS ) — Cab driving in New York Citv 
-s -cugh. ^en to twelve-hour da^s, hustling 
'ho-? 1 o insure decent monev. A 60 -hour week 
-w- h i n o m $220, but when a driver retires, the 
is only $100 a month. 

Contract time this vear has meant fighting 
*-■' keen the work situation from getting worse. 

.'he fleet owners, those who own the cabs that the 
10,000 workers drive, sav that their profits ’ 

haven't been high enough. 

Thev came to the bargaining table demanding 
elimination of the h 3 % to k 9 % commission drivers 
receive on their daily or nightly bookings. In 
its place the owners proposed that their cabs be 
"horse-hired" or leased to the drivers at a set 
rate of $175 a week, regardless of the monev dri- 
vers make on the street. This practice has been 
instituted in recent years in Washington, D.C., 
Inicago and other large cities. 

"It means the driver will take all the risks," 
-■>YT'lained one driver at a demonstration December 9 
to protest the leasing proposal. "We wouldn't be 
Guaranteed anything. If we didn't make monev, 
if we broke down, if we get sick, we would still 
hav-o to make the pavment to the boss," 

"A guaranteed income for them, and I'll be 
working longer hours, and wouldn't be making any 
more monev," remarked another driver. 

Things have been getting rougher for drivers 
in recent years. Since 1972 , many fleet garage- 
owners have been selling medallions (the citv 
permit required to operate each taxi) to private 
mini fleets, run essentially bv one or two owner- 
drivers. This leaves fewer cars available to 
workers in the taxi industry, while the fleet 
owner receives an inflated $25,000 for each 
medallion which cost him a nominal $10 - $25 in 
the i930's. 

"In the last U vears, 3^00 medallions haver 
been sold and some 10,000 ,iobs lost," a driver 
explained to LNS. "This has led to overcrowded 
conditions in all of the garages where drivers 
nave to wait two and three hours for a cab. 


members say thev are constantlv told by union 
officials . 

Onlv after an outpouring of protest bv 1500 
workers at' a recent union contract meet*ri> did 
the officials take a stand against leasing. 

Union officials retreated from the meeting, and 
militant rank and filers, who have been challen- 
ging the union leadership for several vears, 
took the floor. 

"When the bosses started to talk about 
leasing, what was the union's response?" a 
driver asked rhetoricallv. "Nothing. But when 
we went down to the union hall to start to put 
pressure on them, they responded, 'we don't want 
leasing. ' We have to push them to get something 
done . " 

Following the overwhelming protest b' T the 
union membership against leasing, and a "drive- 
in" demonstration on December 9 at the World 
Trade Center where contract negotiations were 
taking place, fleet owners have apparently put 
"horse-hiring" on the back-burner. The Tf announced 
on December 13 that instead thev would seek a 
13 % fare increase. 

Taxi workers have reacted to this proposal 
with mixed feelings. Putting a stop to the 
leasing plan they regard as a definite "victorv." 
But thev 1 re unsure if they'll ever see anv in- 
creased wages from the fare hike. In the past, 
when the fare has gone up, drivers' tips have 
gone down. 

Though a "tentative pact" between the fleet 
owners and Local 3036 of the Taxi Drivers Union 
was reached on December 13, members of Taxi 
Workers fo 1 " Decisive Action (which organized 
the World Trade Center "drive-in") sav that it 
is far from the "decent contract" thev want. 

We have no guaranteed incomes, and must 
relv on our luck on the streets and handouts 
(tips), the group explained. Cab drivers now 
get no paid holidavs or sick da^s . Part timers 
receive no medical benefits. And most drivers 
will tell vou that cabs are unsafe and that their 
work leads to a varietv of ailments ranging from 
back problems to ulcers and damaged kidneys. " 
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"Owners tell drivers thev have to bring in 
$70 -$75 a night, which means they fire old-timers 
wno can't work those kind of hours. Others stav 
out ten to eleven hours a night out of fear of 

losing their jobs." 

Taxi drivers and shop mechanics in New York 
arc' organized in Local 3036 of the Taxi Drivers? 
'union, an AFL-CI 0 affiliated union. But as is 
so often the case, they sometimes wonder whose 
side the union leadership is on. 

"We have to insure that the fleet owners 
ir.ako enough monev so that we can keep our jobs," 
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SUICIDES MOST COMMON AMONG ELDERLY 




NEW YORK (LNS) — America's elderlv citizens 
are among the poorest in the nation, and the most 
likely to commit suicide. 


the National Institute on Aging, 25 % of all sui- 
cides in the U.S. are committed b^ people over the 
age of 65 . And nearlv one third of all older Amei 
leans are either below or near the Federal govern, 
ment's official poverty line. 
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TOP RIGHT: Two women workers from the 

Chrysler Building in Midtown Manhattan 
To in a protest against government- 
proposed changes that would take the 
guts out of affirmative action. The 
demonstration was held by Women Office 
Workers in New York December 6, 1976 
outside hearings on the proposed regulations. 

CREDIT: Sophie Rivera/LNS 

GOES WITH THE STORY IN THE LAST PACKET e 


TOP LEFT: Peggy Geiger of Womens Office 

Workers demonstrates at the site of a four- 
day labor hearing in New York City 
beginning December 6, 1976, Working 
womens’ groups in New York and other 
cities fought hard for the hearings 
on proposed regulations watering down 
the Affirmative Action Program. 

CREDIT: Sophie Rivera/LNS 

TO GO WITH THE STORY IN THE LAST PACKET . 


BOTTOM RIGHT: One of several hundred SECOND LEFT: solitarv confinement, 

taxi drivers at a drive-in demonstration 

at the World Trade Center to protest the CREDIT: BAR NONE/LNS 

fleet owners leasing plan,- Leasing would mean a SEE PAGE TWO FOR THE STORY, 
guarenteed income for the owners while less money 
tor the drivers. 


THIRD LEFT: Peg Averill/LNS 

TO GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE SIX. 
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A FEATURE PAGE OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND GRAPHICS FROM MEXICO ** 
SEE THE STORY IN THE LAST PACKET, December 11, 1976. 
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TOP RIGHT: Electrical workers in Mexico 

City, participating in a march organized 
by the Democratic Tendency, a militant 
rank and file electrical workers 
movement. November 1975. 


TOP LEFT: Campesino and adobe bricks 

being made in Mexico. 

CREDIT : NACLA/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT: Rini Temple ton/NACLA/ 

LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT : Mexican woman and child . 

CREDIT: Rini Templeton/NACLA/LNS 


BOTTM RIGHT: Land occupation in Sinalva, 

Mexico. January, 1976. 


BOTTOM LEFT : The banner is typical of 

those seen during the land occupation in 
Sinalva, Mexico. It supports the taking 
of the land (by the peasants) and demands 
the destruction of the latafundas. The 
picture is of the revolutionary agrarian 
leader Emiliano Zapata. January 1976. 

CREDIT : NACLA/LNS 
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